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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



RUSSIA AND THE SOCIALISTS: A PROTEST AND A REPLY 

Sir, — When I read the article " Russia and the Revolution " in the 
May number of your Review, I was struck by the obvious incompetence 
of the author. His ignorance of Russian affairs seemed matched only 
by his general naivete in matters political. I remember laying the book 
aside with a feeling of surprise and mild disgust. But now (in the 
September issue) comes the same author's "Russia's Danger: its Cause 
and Cure," and I no longer feel justified in permitting the articles 
to pass uncommented upon. For in the more recent contribution ignorance 
and naivete are married to prejudice. Whatever attitude one may take 
toward Socialism, Socialists, and Socialistic propaganda, remarks such 
as the author's (and in the pages of The North American Review), 
shocking at best, are next to criminal, in view of the present state of the 
public mind. I may be permitted to quote the following passage: 

These Petrograd Socialists, like the orthodox Socialists the world over, were 
wholly fed and nurtured on German thought, their prophets being German 
economists of the school of Karl Marx. And it is worth while to bring out the 
fact that, between German Socialism and German Kaiserism, the difference is in 
appearance only. Both aspire to rule the world; both are prepared to seize uni- 
versal power by force; both are absolutely intolerant of any form of life or 
society but their own; both are prepared to thrust their nostrums down the 
throats of all mankind. There is a slight difference in their phrasing, none in 
their spirit. German Socialism, the genuine and orthodox Socialism, is simply 
the paper edition of the Kaiser's Kultur. This is why, I think, world-wide 
Socialism of the German brand is, at this moment, the strongest and most danger- 
ous ally of the Kaiser (September issue, p. 886). 

This rebuke at all Socialism on account of the accidental nationality 
of its first philosopher, — Karl Marx, moreover, as a cultural phenomenon, 
was as much French as he was German, — this identification of an ideology 
of ruthless militaristic imperialism with the spirit of a movement growing 
out of the greatest and most tragic problem of modern times ; is as revolt- 
ing in its moral frivolity as it is humorous in its intellectual naivete. 

But there are other even more inspiring reflections. Here is one: 

A real adherence to this [Socialist] creed, this cheaper version of German 
Weltmacht and Kaiserism, automatically makes a man incapable of loyal service 
to his country (Sept. issue, p. 886). 

Unjust and cynical in spirit as is this comment, it is also directly op- 
posed to fact, as witnessed to by the majority of French Socialists, by 
the majority of English Socialists, by the majority of German Socialists 
(in this, I presume, the author would see a confirmation of his position!), 
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by the majority even of Russian Socialists, and by a large number of 
Socialists in the United States. 

The reflection just commented upon is followed by another, most 
genuinely delightful in its philosophic depth: 

The Germanic Socialist is as strikingly materialist and atheist [sic!] in 
thought as the Imperial German Staff is in act, and for the same reason: the 
goal of both is world-wide material power (ibid.). 

The fact of the matter seems to be that the author, in whose vision 
the proper spirit for radical politics is " eagerness to work for the better- 
ment of the lowly " is ceased [ ? sic] with unholy terror at the words 
" socialism," " social revolution," " atheism " (whatever concepts he may 
connect with these terms), and proceeds to apply them to whatever in 
the affairs of man proves repellent or revolting to his sensibilities. 

The inadequacy of the author's documentation appears even more 
strikingly in the earlier article. His characterization (May issue, p. 
716) of Nicholas the man and the reformer, would — now that the tragic 
part of the drama is at an end — elicit a smile from every Russian, in- 
cluding, I believe, the ex-Emperor himself. On the psychological side 
at least the author might learn a great deal from " The Czar's Soliloquy," 
as overheard by Mark Twain (see same issue, pp. 775-781). What is 
puzzling is the source of the author's information. Nicholas of the ir- 
reproachable life . . . Nicholas, one of the great idealists of the 
world . . . Nicholas framing and putting into execution the system of 
the Imperial Duma . . . Nicholas choosing and loyally supporting 
ministers of extraordinary ability and power (e. g., Witte ; of all men, 
Witte, whom the ex-Emperor is known to have both hated and feared !) 
... all reads not like a page of history but of folk-lore. Nor is deep 
research in historic sources reflected in the author's comment on the 
election of the first Romanoff (ibid., p. 721) of the true circumstances 
of which the author does not seem to be in the least aware. One might 
also doubt the " high historic interest " of the comparison of the Russia 
of 1613 with that of 1917, " a war in the West, following a war in the 
East " constituting the significant analogy. And finally this declaration 
of a naivete almost sublime (May issue, pp. 722-3) : 

The Monarchy has, without question, borne very heavily upon some of the 
greatest Russian writers . . . Yet there are compensations. It was the dire op- 
pression of the Tartars which gave Russian music its characteristic sadness, one 
of its most valuable qualities; so it was precisely to the concussion with the 
monarchy that we owe some of the chief works of these Russian writers. Had 
Pushkin not been exiled to Bessarabia, we should never, in all likelihood, have 
had the fine poem on Mazeppa's country; Lermontoff got his finest inspirations, 
that went to the making of a poem like Demon, a prose masterpiece like A Hero 
of Our Time, from his exile in the Caucasus, etc. ... 

Surely, we may add, art and literature, and even science would have been 
much the losers, if pain and suffering and injustice had not come into the 
world. ... 

For years I have been a reader of The North American Review. 
Since the war, I have read every issue with almost unflagging interest. 
May I then, as one of your admirers and well-wishers, protest against 
the author's incompetent, poorly documented and prejudiced contribu- 
tions ? 

Columbia University, New York City. A. A. Goldenweiser. 



